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" If at our passing life be life increased," 

through the glorification of pain as the soil from which the bliss 
of being brave must grow, to the lines in which he asserts of pain : 

" 'lis not from life aside, it doth endure 
Deep in the secret heart of all existence, 
It is the inward fire, 
The heavenly urge, the divine insistence." 

To wish to change anything in a poem which we could not and 
would not' lose is ungracious, but it is impossible not to be some- 
what grieved by the line, 

" The strength to never yield though all be lost," 

with the unnecessary split infinitive and the reminiscence of 
Milton's familiar and grandiose passage which begins, " All is not 
lost," and ends with, 

" Courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome." 

The inverted stress would have added vigor to the line, 

" The strength never to yield though all be lost," 
even if it were not better dropped out altogether. The volume, 
as a whole, is a valuable addition to American verse, full of 
contemporary thought, and, signed or unsigned, none could fail 
to find in the volume a real poet, sincere, humble-minded, serious ; 
never dropping to the popular lilt, never failing in large and 
noble enthusiasms, one who has lived life fully, aware of great 
issues and alert to chronicle all loveliness. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



" THE FAMILY LETTERS OF CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. * 

The difficulties that Christina Eossetti presents to the bio- 
graphical enthusiast were long ago illustrated by the well-in- 
tentioned effort of Mr. Mackenzie Bell, whose book sounded as 
though he wrote in constant fear that the reproving eye of some 
critic more copiously informed than he were looking over his 
shoulder. It may be, of course, that in such a case as hers, taking 
into account, that is to say, the intimate quality of her genius 
and the conventual character of her life, only an autobiography 

* " The Family Letters of Christina Georgina Rossetti." Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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could be folly satisfactory. And this, it is true, she has, in 
larger measure than is always realized, furnished in her poetry 
itself, much of which, as her brother explicitly states, is in- 
timately personal. But to that picture of her which later gen- 
erations will, one imagines, be more and more eager to form, 
this newly published volume of her family letters will im- 
portantly contribute. With the exception of various barren in- 
tervals, these extend through the period of her whole life; and 
they are almost all of Christina Eossetti's own authorship, as 
it was her usual habit to destroy letters that she received. Mr. 
William Eossetti's annotations are scrupulous, abundant, inval- 
uable; — so that once again one is forced to marvel at the dis- 
pensation that provided for the Eossetti family one such tirelessly 
industrious and fortunately enduring member. 

In the main the letters are rather formal, — but it is evident 
that all Christina Eossetti's intercourse was formal. Those who 
are disappointed to find so little of direct personal revelation may 
reflect that they would have gotten far less from actual ac- 
quaintance. With the world outside 30 Torrington Square she 
seems to have had incredibly little to do. She avoided most 
personal relationships. When Maemillan, her publisher, was to 
be consulted, she preferred that one of her brothers go in her 
stead. Her interest in literature never abated ; but if the letters 
reflect her properly, she felt little interest in other arts, except as 
these were practised by members of her own family. (She did not 
go to the theatre, for instance, after she was eighteen years old.) 
She exhibits rather less than the ordinary enthusiasm for chil- 
dren, and one would even suppose her feeling for nature not to 
have been excessive. 

These various restrictions, all interesting and significant, 
must have been partly due to her constant invalidism, with its 
frequent periods of great suffering and danger; — but also, one 
cannot help believing, to the extreme intensity of her nature, 
which could not dribble away its force in superficial or senti- 
mental interests, but demanded opportunity for concentration. 
She accomplished this concentration, of course, first upon her 
mystically conceived religion and next upon her attachment to 
her family, particularly her mother. This wonderfully unstinted 
filial love is indeed the most constant element in the letters, 
though they also beautifully show her attitude toward her sister 
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and brothers: — Maria, in whom she saw "no insignificant 
touch of greatness," and whose fancied moral superiority to her- 
self is said to have inspired " Goblin Market " ; William, upon 
whom she continually relied for substantial brotherliness; and 
the adored Dante Gabriel, who called her "a more spontaneous 
poet " than himself, and to whom, as critic, she referred all her 
work. It is curious to come upon Dante Bossetti's objection, on 
the ground of their too personal quality, to the republication of 
a good many of his sister's poems, and upon the reticent Chris- 
tina's composed defence of her course. She was, however, among 
the artists who thoroughly understand themselves, — unless it be 
a defect in understanding that she undervalued herself. She 
spoke of her "one-stringed lyre," and added, "it is not in me, 
and therefore it will never come out of me, to turn to politics 
or philanthropy like Mrs. Browning." And she speaks with 
half -playful confidence of "a genuine lyric cry," which she 
is willing to "back against all skilled labor!" 

A particularly valuable part of the volume is that giving a 
glimpse of Christina's youth — inasmuch as she seems to have 
been young for so brief a time! It is unexpected to encounter 
so young, girlish and therefore charmingly self-conscious a tone 
as one does in these eighteen-year-old letters. At this age she 
was already thinking and writing poetry in common with her 
brothers j and a visit to the family of James Collinson, the Pre- 
raphselite painter, to whom she was then engaged to be married, 
not only stifled her with a surfeit of prose, but drew from her 
some precociously Jane Austen-y comment. 

Money was always scant in the Bossetti family, and for this 
reason alone Christina for the following few years did some teach- 
ing on the governess order. No explanation is needed of the fact 
that she cordially disliked this occupation. 

The light tone of the early letters soon disappears, and the 
later ones are all wonderful witnesses of their author's almost 
touching unaffectedness and of a seriousness pretty constantly 
touched with melancholy. She retained, however, her ready 
frankness of expression. " I am not well versed in George Eliot 
as a bard," she remarks, with obvious entire lack of sympathy 
for her contemporary, "but feel inclined to rate Mrs. Webster 
decidedly higher." For Augusta Webster she had a warm ad- 
miration. Once somebody sent her Emily Dickinson's poems, 
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in which she saw " a wonderfully Blakean gift, but therewithal 
a startling recklessness of poetic ways and means." On reading 
William Watson's " Prince's Quest," she wrote to Dante Kossetti : 
" Marked beauties it has, and yet I don't foresee a great future 
for its author." 

As religion determined (very beautifully) the content of most 
of her poetry, so it was also religion that determined (perhaps 
less happily) the course of her life. The mystery by which 
Christina Eossetti was able to reproduce in verse her moods of 
intense devotion is something one scarcely cares to invade with 
unanointed feet. 

But as far as her own life is concerned it is scarcely possible 
to regard her uncompromising attitude toward religion as an 
unmixed blessing. In repeated small matters it seems to have 
involved unnecessary sacrifice on her part. More conspicuous 
is the fact that she did not marry James Collinson, her early 
lover, because he became a Catholic. And it was for some re- 
ligious reason, obscure even to her always sympathetic brother, that 
she, much later on, refused marriage with Charles Bagot Cayley, 
whom she loved then and always, and to whom, according to 
William Bossetti, the "Monna Innominata" sonnets are "in- 
dubitably " written. But it seems fairly plain that this renuncia- 
tion did not leave her even passively content, but that she thought 
longingly of the " common lot " to the end of her days. 

Olivia Howard Dunbar. 



HBNRIK IBSEN.* 

This little book will prove exceedingly useful to the Ibsen 
student. For, although Mr. Moses has not succeeded in proving 
his right to be considered a creative critic, he has given us a care- 
ful and conscientious summary of all of importance that has been 
written about Ibsen in three or four languages. It is a compila- 
tion made with painstaking industry aided by intelligence. Im- 
partially, with cautiously worded comments and much quoting 
from the original, Mr. Moses gives ua the gist of the best-known 
writings on Ibsen, and tells also of some not so well known here, 
but of equal value. When we finish the book, we have an excel- 

•"Henrik Ibsen: the Man and his Plays." By Montrose Moses. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 



